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' Public opinion is the basis of most 

- good things relating to the community 

‘welfare, and the library can do much to 

‘ge new ideas to the people which will 

» form public opinion. We are con- 

ved now with doing good by what- 

means we can. It is our business 

} to be interested: in every act or move- 

ment for the betterment of the city, and 

T believe that when we speak of social 

itterment.it includes the betterment of 

- every phase of our modern 

} person whose work is such that 

mown by the title of ‘‘social work- 

r must of necessity rely for help on 

organized forces, on state laws, 


rd at Nevada meeting, I. L. A., Oc- 


local slide: city departments, and 
volunteer agencies. Equipment for his 
work, therefore, whether he be volun- 
teer or regular in the social army, in- 
cludes a knowledge of social conditions, 
the laws, information regarding public 
and private organizations of the com- 
munity in which he works. Where, nat- 
urally, is the information to be found, if 
not at the public library? 

Mr. A. D. Dean begins his book, 
‘* Worker and the State’’ as follows: 

‘We are all familiar with that part of 
the story of ‘Through the Looking Glass” 
where Alice of Wonderland fame, run- 
ning hand in hand with the Queen and 
going so fast that she can hardly keep 
up, while the Queen continually cries, 
‘Faster! Faster!’ asks between gasps of 
breath, ‘Are we nearly there?’ 

‘As the Queen lets her rest awhile 
against a tree, Alice looks around and 
remarks, ‘Why, I do believe we have 
been under this tree the whole time! 
Everything’s just as it was!’ 

** “Of course it is,’ replies the Queen, 
‘What would you have it?’ 

**Still panting a little, Alice replies, 
‘Well, in our country you'd generally 
get to somewhere else—if you ran very 
fast for a long time as we've been do- 
ing.’ 

“* *A slow sort of a country!’ says the 
Queen. ‘Now, here, you see, it takes all 
the running you can do to keep in the 
same place. If you want to get some- 
where else, you must run at ledst twice 
as fast!’ 
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‘‘With modern industrialism in the 
character of the Queen and our educa- 
tional traditions assuming the role of 
Aliee, we might easily develop an alle- 
gory applicable to the present education- 
al and industrial situation in this coun- 


‘*Gradually we are learning that tre- 
mendous industrial forces have been de- 
veloping with no adequate recognition 
by educational institutions, and that it 
will require all the running that our 
educational policy can do to keep in the 
same place and if it wants to get some- 
where else it must run at least twice as 
fast.’’ 

If we are in the mood for doing con- 
structive library work we see confront- 
ing us a serious problem. We must hold 
a definite and close relationship to the 
industrial activities of our eommunities, 
that enlist every grade of human energy 
and skill from the foreign alien and un- 
skilled laborer to the captain of industry. 

Devine in ‘‘Efficiency and Relief”’ 
says that the meaning of ‘‘social better- 
ment’’ today is the effort to concentrate 
earnest attention upon the task of in- 
creasing industrial efficiency in the in- 
dividual, that those who now fall be- 
hind may become self-reliant, self-re- 
specting, free from unnatural and de- 
grading dependence upon the labor of 
others, and the problems of the relief 
of those whether individual or families 
or whole classes, who have not at the 
moment_ within themselves sufficient 
wage-earning capacity to maintain an ac- 
ceptable standard of living. 

It is maintained that social environ- 
ment is sufficient explanation of many 
eases of inefficiency. Society surrounds 
the individual with meny pitfalls not 
easily discerned and the average man 
eannot keep from them. Infection from 
contagious diseases; congestion, making 
disease easy: unsanitary and unlighted 
and unventilated dwellings from among 
which the individual tenant must choose 
his home; impure milk, the chief cause 
of infant mortality ; impure water, from 
which the individual has no sufficient de- 












fense; dirty streets, contaminated | 
adulterated food, round out the 
picture of social neglect. It is a ¢ 
servative statement to say that there a 
some hundreds of thousands whoge pp 
ent industrial inefficiency is dye pre 
ly to the fact that from infancy to y 
hood their lives have been cast in 
unwholesome, physically destructive eon. 
ditions. 

The first duty of the social econg 
who would increase the efficiency of { 
individual then is clear. It is to put a 
end to the conditions which have y 
men inefficient through destroying th 
health or weakening their powers, ey: 

There are those who are inefficient & : 
cause of their premature employment a 
children. There are those who are inef. 
ficient because of neglect of eyes, or reg 
piratory organs in childhood, ete, % 
medical inspection in schools is poi 
the way to reform here. Others are i. 
efficient beause of migration to a new 
country involving the learning of a new 
language ; it may be a new oceupation, 
and in any event a wholly new citi 
of labor. 

What can the public library do to fae 
spond to these conditions? I can te 
only a limited number of suggestion, 
By referring to accounts of library activ. 
ities we find that one library responded 
to the health condition as follows, taken 
from their report: 


‘* An intelligent interest in the welfare 
of the community may lead to 
results, if wisely shown: e. g., the organi 
zation of the campaign against tuberer- 
losis began with a lecture at the library 
and the formation of the local antite 
bereulosis society, in which the library 
had an active hand. about two years 
A ten days’ exhibit illustrated by 
from local physicians and evening 
tures from outside authorities provedd 
great value. Since this society was 0 
ganized the death rate from this 
in the city has decreased one-third, whi 
throughout the rest of the state it ha 
increased. It is believed that this cam 
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has already saved more than one 
lives.”’ 

, for example, the milk. ordi- 
—We find from a report of the 

of Animal Industry, 1907, that 
the relation of pure milk to infantile 

ity is very close. The most 
frightful mortality statistics are every- 
where furnished by artificially fed chil- 
dren, indicating that impure cow’s milk 
jg a primary cause. 

In the face of startling facts concern- 
ing the mortality in many communities, 
what about.our own? Do we know 
whether the milk ordinance is good or 
bad? If we were in the business of re- 
ceiving money for stopping the death of 
children, would we not get together all 
the data upon milk ordinances? 

The Board of Health of Rochester, N. 
Y., says that from 1887 to 1896 the total 
deaths of children from one to five years 
was over 2.000 greater than from 1897 
to 1906. They claim that the result was 
due to a milk ordinance and a campaign 
for pure milk in Rochester. In Doctor 
McCarthy’s account of this he says, 
“Think of what this was worth to ha- 
man happiness, which you cannot meas- 
ure in dollars and cents, and just ask 
yourself if it does not pay to get the 
great experience from other cities to 
your own.’ He claims that there are 
very few libraries where material is to 
be had on this subject and where it is 
advertised to the public. 

He says also, ‘‘Let us make our li- 
braries institutions where dearly bought 
experience is ‘collected, so that we will 
not have the awful mistakes that have 
been made, not only through corruption, 
but through ignorance and lack of infor- 
mation.”’ It is not only getting the in- 
formation on subjects that will lead to 
social bettering that the library is re- 
sponsible for. but also seeing that such 
information circulates and this comes as 
a result of advertising. 

Co-operation with social workers in 
seial work becomes easy for libraries 
When they know what social work is and 
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what particular problems of the com- 
munity are. 

Do we know our own communities? 
Expert social workers lay great empha- 
sis on the necessity of full and accurate 
information by any one who is working 
for the public. In a recent number of 
‘*Public Libraries’’ an editorial called 
especial attention to the pamphlets, 
** What social workers should know about 
their own communities’’ and ‘‘ Inter-re- 
lation of social movements.’’ 

These pamphlets suggest facts about 
local conditions which are a necessary 
part of the equipment for service. 

It is essential to have a bird’s-eye 
view of city government, to know its 
form of organization and powers, espe- 
cially in cases of boards of health, educa- 
tion, charities, police, etc. The tax rate 
is also of intimate consequence, since 
many municipal activities strongly 
urged by social workers must go by de- 
fault if the money raised by taxation is 
not adequate or is wasted. We can 
speak feelingly on that subject, as no 
doubt many have been through a cam- 
paign for library funds with the city 
council. 

We need to know about the immi- 
grants, number of each nationality, lit- 
eracy, ete. Census reports will show 
whether the number is increasing in our 
cities. Other statistics in regard to 
schools, juvenile delinquents, sanitation, 
are of vital importance to us. 

Again, what is the library doing to 
encourage recreation? Formal recrea- 
tion for both adult and children has be- 
come a necessity. Have we material on 
the subject and suggestions for appar- 
atus and method of conducting the play- 
ground, that- will develop character in 
children as well as give an outlet for 
their physical exuberance? Mr. G. E. 
Johnson, Superintendent of the Pitts- 
burg Playground Association,. tells a 
story of little Tim, who appeared in 
juvenile court. for stealing apples. The 
probation officer took the boy aside and 
said, ‘‘ Now, Tim, tell me honestly, why 
did you steal those apples? Do you get 





so hungry for them you just can’t help 
it?’’. The boy looked a little surprised, 
hung his head a moment, and then said, 
‘*Why, I don’t care much about eating 
‘em, but it is such fun to have old 
Smudge chase me.’’ 

We can encourage properly directed 
play that would provide an outlet for 
the boyish impulse and save them from 
court. We should know what conditions 
men are working under. Does their work 
lessen vitality and induce disease? Are 
the hours so long that there is no leisure 
for pleasure, or home life? Are wages 
too low to provide food enough, a decent 
place to live, a margin for recreation, all 
the elements that we recognize as need- 
ful to maintain a normal standard of 


living? After investigation in our com-- 


munity we will no doubt find plenty of 
stimulus in our own big task if we frank- 
ly and honestly face it. 

I have wished, in my own experience, 
for a committee or board that will bring 
together representatives of existing in- 
stitutions in their representative capac- 
ity that would form a sort of clearing 
house for the work that is being done, 
the needs and conditions of the commun- 
ity as seen from different points of view. 
Such a“committee to be formed perhaps 
of visiting nurses, superintendent of 
schools, Y. W. C. A. and Y. M. C. A. sec- 
retaries, principal of high school, presi- 
dents of women’s clubs, secretary of as- 
sociated charities, and librarian. Thus 
the agencies already working for human 
_ welfare would be co-ordinated and we 

might inspire each other to greater ef- 
ficiency. 

In too many places the local women’s 
clubs and settlements, the local Y. M. C. 
A., Y. W. C. A., charity organization so- 
ciety, church charities, health crusades, 
playgrounds, boys’ clubs and working 
girls’ clubs. public departments, chil- 
dren’s charities and juvenile court are 
all working out the problem of their re- 
lations to one another with intelligence 
and devotion; but in other places, and 
these, too, are many, their co-operation 
is still so slight as to be not unlike the 


movements of the giant of the fable. Hy 
was a stupid giant who used his splendiq 
strength wastefully, whose eye wag a) 
ways saying to his hand, ‘‘I have po 


‘*T have no need of you.’’ 
Mr. Devine says that no social cause, 
not even sickness, is as important a 


cause of inefficiency in the individual — 


as defective education, the entire lack of 
training for some, and wrong kind of 
training for others. He also says that 
this opens the whole field of elementary 
education, the goal to which even 

all reformers come, and the one miogt 
worthy field of all social effort, the one 
unquenchable hope of those who ¢are 
profoundly for their fellow men. 

We see then that general enlighten 
ment is necessary for social betterment 
and it is equally self-evident that the 
public library has the opportunity to be 
a most efficient factor in promoting 
cial betterment. 

Since we insist that the library is the 
most democratic institution in existence 
and as we meet and have personal eon 
tact with all classes of people, from the 
workshops, from the markets, busines 
and professional men, housekeepers and 
all that they may be in the community, 
we are sure to find individuals whose 
work is less efficient than it would be 
reasonable to expect. We have then the 
opportunity through this personal con 
tact and through books to teach joy, the 
dignity of useful work, to implant fruit- 
ful ideals, and place the reader in help- 
ful contact with the inspirational infy 
ences about us. 

We need to ask ourselves whether 
we wish to lend a more efficient hand 
to the struggle for social justice, for the - 
better realization of that modern social” 
ideal, a nearer approach to equality, and 
whether we will resolve to give more and 
more attention to the ‘‘human-appeal” 
-side of our library work, when we do 
that and mean it, I believe we will b 
getting more benefit and pleasure from 
our profession than in.any other 
way. 
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= It seems that the most of the work 


that libraries do might legitimately be 
in response to this lack of education. 
However it is only as we make a special 
effort to reach the people who are not 
already library patrons, and in seeing 
that those who are library patrons get 
the greatest possible good from the li- 
prary, that we really show that we are 
trying to meet the social need. 


Many lines have been followed by the 
librarians in their effort to increase ef- 
ficiency and get the right man and the 
right book together. Among these are 
special collections of books where there 
are a large number of people in a town 
interested in one subject ; as books on all 

hases of railroading in railroad centers, 

ial exhibits of books, use of current 
periodicals on professions, trades and in- 
dustries, use of display cases, near loan 
desk, lectures that give accurate and 
practical information, urging the use of 
the library for meetings of clubs and 
other organizations, visits to industrial 
establishments for purpose of interesting 
superintendent first and workmen after- 
ward, lists posted on walls over work- 
men’s benches, close co-operation with 
labor unions. printed lists of books, dis- 
play. placards, distribution of slips con- 
taining brief information about library, 
taking an active part in general wom- 
en’s clubs, city beautiful plans, per- 
sonal visits to business men, examining 
enrollment in schools and business col- 
leges. and sending ecards to those en- 
rolled, stating briefly what library can 
do for them, suggesting courses for 
home reading. I believe the last named 


’ js worth more thought than we usually 
_ give it—that is, courses for home read- 


ing. 

When working men will spend their 
hard-earned money to take correspon- 
dence courses’ we can be assured of their 
intense interest in education. This is to 
be approved of, especially for those who 
finish the course. I understand, how- 
ever, that it is usual for seventy-five per 
cent of those who enroll to drop out be- 


fore they complete the coursé. Why 
can not the public library enlist these 
same people as readers and supply them 
with material, and either supplement or 
take the place of correspondence schools ? 

Many men are persuaded to pay $75 
for technical text books and instruc- 
tions how to use them. Surely the pub- 
lie library can equip itself with just as 
good books and can by proper publicity 
induce many people to avail themselves 
of this means for self improvement in 
their business, with no added expense to 
these men, who can ill afford it. 


The Grand Rapids Public Library gets 
from the principals of grade schools the 
names and addresses of boys and girls 
who leave school permanently to go to 
work and sends them a copy of ‘‘Don’t 
be a Quitter,’’ (June ’11, L. J.). As 
a result of conferences, the thing that 
has impressed the Grand Rapids libra- 
rian is that the boys and girls have very 
limited reading power. This is a most 
serious handicap and impresses upon us 
that the way for children to learn to 
read is to read. Therefore the librarian 
can see the necessity for diligent effort 
in enlisting all children as library users 
while they are still in school. 


The vocational question also concerns 
us. Mr. Meyer Bloomfield, Director of 
the Vocation Bureau of Boston, spoke in 
Sioux City recently and he opened his 
lecture with an account of a boy who 
came into a library with the question: 
**How can I get educated and how can 
[ stay so?’’ : 


The question of vocational education 
is opening up all over the country with 
tremendous insistence. There are people 
who have entered the profession of voca- 
tional counselors, which means that they 
are not merely helping boys and girls to 
find work, but to find the kind of work 
they are best fitted by nature and train- 
ing to do well. It does not mean pre- 
scribing a vocation. It does mean bring- 
ing to bear on the choice of a vocation 
organized information and organized 
common sense. 








The necessity for this organized band 
of workers is being recognized by soci- 
ety, because in our present day life too 
little attention is given by parents to the 
choice of a life work by their children, 
either through their indifference or lack 
of information. 

The work of guidance is at best deli- 
eate and difficult. Helping to develop 
purpose, to light the pathway of pur- 
suits and to shape the careers of the 
doubting, the eager and the ambitious, is 
a task that calls for exceptional qualities 
of intelligence and consideration. Those 
who are interested in giving assistance 
must give time to investigations of local 
resources, of the environment, and of the 
social and vocational problems of the 
young people. Canvass should be made 
of the professional and wage-earning op- 
portunities in the town, city or country, 
and it is necessary to get into personal 

relation with the young people and their 
parents in order to understand their 
problems. 

Conferences are needed with business 
men, manufacturers, labor union offi- 
cials, school teachers, truant officers and 
social workers. 

The right foundations must be laid be- 
fore much work in counseling can be 
done. Most of us live in communities 
where there is, as yet, no thought of pro- 
viding for professional vocational coun- 
selors, yet we are in communities where 
investigations regarding the limited 
school attendance of children show clear- 
ly that a large portion of boys and girls 
are leaving school at or before the com- 
pletion of an elementary course of in- 
struction, and the majority of these are 
seeking employment in unskilled indus- 
tries to their detriment, physically, men- 
tally and morally. It is not only those 
who are leaving school too young who 

_are wondering about ‘‘What shall I 

do?’’ There are many college people 

equally undecided. 

During the past year I have realized 
how anxious some of the boys and girls 
are to discuss this question and how 
eager they are for suggestions. We col- 









lected material on this subject and 
it with two or three and soon had g 


a 


number of high school and college boys 
and girls wishing any suggestions that 


a 
todo 


I could give. 
Of course, I was not prepared 
for them what should have been 
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but the experience showed that ee 
opportunity should be grasped for fing. 


ing out the actual workings of various — 


occupations so the information could be 


taken advantage of. The librarian ean — 
be a tremendous aid to all of her y F 
library patrons if she will study the yp. 
cational guidance movement, if she wij] _ 
acquaint herself with literature on pro 
fessions and trades and if she will jp. 
form herself as to what is really going 
on in store, factory and office. 
We can at least stimulate many fo — 
think of their own problems, but it ig 
primarily facts that must be dealt with; 
and all advice must be guided by a 
sense of responsibility when it is given 
in our capacities as librarians. * 
If free lectures were given at the li. 
brary on the various trades and pro 
fessions and on the industries of the 
community and an urgent invitation sent 
to high school and college students it ~ 
would work an everlasting good to the 
listeners and to the library. 4 
In Mr. Bloomfield’s ‘‘ Vocational Guid 
ance’’ he says, ‘‘ Another illustration 
of vocational -help has been with the 
work of a young woman who some years 
ago was in charge of a small library ~ 
in a social settlement on the east side of 
New York. Her idea of circulating 
books was to work out with each boy or~ 
girl the kind of books that would best 
minister to his or her needs and those 
needs were studied with infinite care. 
Her quiet administration brought to the — 
knowledge of the ambitious and idealis- 
tie youth of her neighborhood, vocations 
that were unknown to them before. For-— 
estry, social research, neighborhood 
work, social and civil service and other - 
eareers were open to young boys and — 
girls in touch with the library and the 


other influences which in time el on 
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that institution. If that is a mat- 


5 pon record as happening several years 
ago, how much we should be doing to- 


Poise of us who read Mary Antin’s 
“The Promised Land’’ will remember 
that she spoke in a most touching way 
of the pleasure she received from the 
hooks which she borrowed from the pub- 


jie library in her neighborhood. But she 


said that she had-no recollection of the 

who gave her the books. When 
I read this a feeling of sadness came 
geross me, because I wondered if the 
¢hildren who patronize our libraries will 
say the same thing when they grow up 
and if we are not having a sufficiently 
keen personal interest in our patrons and 
what they read. 

When one studies faces of people we 
see so much that seems to indicate that 
there is no joy in their work. Some one 
says it is drudgery that kills the soul, 
but drudgery is rarely in the work but 
rather in the attitude toward the work, 
heeause SO many cannot see the whole. 
Only the larger knowledge, the sens. of 
team work, the relaticn of one’s part 
few d the wh ve. can idealize our ev -ry 
day tasks, s» that we may find in them 
a mans of s/f expression, joy in the 
york, and thus realize one’s own self. 
The library, in the very nature of its 
work, relates itself to the whole of life, 
and it can do no more important thing 
for society than to bring this larger vi- 
sion into the hearts and minds of the 
people, for this, more than increases in 
their wages or production, will make for 
Lappiness. 

_ All of these things are vital but they 
fall on barren ground unless we look first 
to our own spirit and that of our staff. 
Industrial efficiency must begin at home. 

One of the most inspirational lectures 
lever heard was given by a minister on 
“The Librarian as a Social Worker.’’ 
He was and is in close touch with our 
work and spoke from a knowledge of 
conditions and desires of professional 
librarians. He said that the librarian 
«f the public library had fully as good 


an opportunity to influence and raise 
the standard of living conditions and of 
happiness in a community as a minister. 
My experience has proven that every 
day, and often many times a day, we 
have opportunities of putting this into 
practice. I think the only way we ever 
realize this sully is to work directly with 
the people at the loan desk of a public 
library. There we meet absolutely all 
classes of people. It is here more than 
any place else in the library that knowl- 
edge of human nature is needed and 
where we can see how much our attitude 
towards people really counts. The libra- 
rian who makes use of the opportunities 
that come to her and really does social 
service work successfully is the one who 
understands the value of personal con- 
tact with her patrons. 

I have come to think that personality 
and the way a librarian can throw her- 
self into the spirit and interest of her 
patrons has more to do with her success, 
than any other one or several of the other 
numerous attributes that you have all 
heard librarians should have. 

Dr. Allen ih ‘‘ Efficient Democracy’’ 
says, “‘As a success, all great work de- 
pends upon a personality.’’ It is directly 
the spirit of helpfulness and of friendli- 
ness toward all classes whether we would 
naturally associate with them or not, 
that is essential to make the patron be- 
lieve in us and our institutions. 


As the librarian of a public library we 
each want to make our library the intel- 
lectual and social center of the town. We 
must be known as a person who values 
the friendship of everyone and who 
makes the library a place that is always 
friendly and helpful; then we will have 
an influence to be guarded and prized. 
We must be a standing invitation to 
our library’s hospitality. It might be 
well for us to ask ourselves if we could 
answer in the affirmative a question 
that was asked by the head librarian 
of one of the leading libraries of the 
country when considering an assistant. 
It was, ‘‘Has she an ‘ask-me-question’ 
face?’’ Every librarian of the small 
















and medium sized library needs the di- 
rect contact with the patrons. If we do 
not we will lose our hold on the public 
and sacrifice the incentive to better work 
on our own part. It is necessary for the 
library to go to the people, for if we do 
not, why expect people to come to us? 
We must meet people outside of the li- 
brary; it is necessary to be seen some 
_ places other than our place of business, 
the same as other business people are. 
Of course we must be at the helm‘ most 
of the time but I feel that we should at- 
tend evening and afternoon social func- 
tions whenever possible. And it should 
be frequently. I feel that I can make 
this statement without fear of being mis- 
understood because practically all the li- 
brarians that I know are over-conscien- 
tious in regard to their library duties 
within the library. 

It is well to remember that we are the 
hostesses of the library. If a person 
once feels that he has been neglected or 
worse than that, he is likely to feel the 
same about returning to the library as 
he would to one’s own home. I wonder 
if you have ever noticed how many peo- 
ple can see only one person at a time, or 
even when on duty at the loan desk never 
see people until they are at the desk im- 
mediately in front of them. 

I want to emphasize the necessity of 
the library staff realizing that the great- 
est advertisement possible for the library 
is to see that each person gets what he 
comes for. I would rather have my 
whole staff working on one question, than 
have a -person call later for what 
he wants because it cannot be found 
when he asks for it. When people are 
seeking for information they want it 
now, the same as we do when shopping. 
We do not want to return tomorrow or 
a week from today for a piece of goods; 
we want it now, and the library patron 
has exactly the same attitude. This is 
not always possible, but our endeavor 
and motto, if you please, is, ‘‘ Never let 
a patron go away unsatisfied.’’ 

Many schemes of advertising are nec- 
essary, but the most vital is to give ex- 


pert, sympathetic and prompt seryieo u 
all who ask service of us. I believe # . 
no one should be on a library staff pia 
he has high ideals and standards. 
lieve that our faith in men, faith @ 
equipment, faith in methods, faith 
standards, must be so great as to inane. 
a contagious enthusiasm in each oth. 
and our public. A librarian should be. 
lieve her work as vital and important gs 
the school and the church. “- 
Once when Mr. Carnegie wag ashe 
whether he had any message to gen 
a certain library meeting he said, “Yo 
tell them they are working at the 
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of all things.’’ If you ask whether g 
brary is proving of real worth to a em 
munity I answer, ‘‘That depends on 
librarian.’’ = 













Miss Flora Dunlap, Head of the Road. 
side Settlement, Des Moines, ed 
Miss Drake’s paper as follows: 

My experience in settlement 
has been that the Jewish people are fr 
the most anxious for library advantages 
Immigrants from northern Europe seen 
to have the least interest in books, Nap 
urally the older people who come oye 
do not read English, many of then 
never learn to read it readily and op 
efforts to form reading habits must be 
made almost entirely through the chil 
dren. A majority of the homes inip 
which settlement workers go do not have 
any bound volumes,: of books. Mag 
zines such as the Red Book, Blue 
and magazines of that class are the reat- 
ing matter most likely to be found 
Among native born Americans there is 
nearly always a daily newspaper whith 
is read regularly and thoroughly. On 
does not wonder that children with such 
an intellectual back ground must 
trained to a taste for literature, by some 
agency outside the home. The publi 
library has an immense field for real ® 
cial service in cultivating such q taste 
Books and a habit of reading seem ® 
me to have an immense moral valit 
Children and young people who amr 
for books are less likely to care for mor 
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‘books has accomplished much. 


me pieture shows, cheap theaters, dance 
and pool halls. The great duty of the 
public library is to those who are not 
able to provide books in their own 
. The well-to-do have magazines, 
have books of their own and are more 
likely to have formed reading habits, 
rely because they have been in daily 
with books and with people who 
read. The libraries and the social set- 
tlements must cultivate reading habits 
and provide means for reading, among 
those who do not have such opportuni- 
ties in their own homes. 

The chief aim of the library of the 
settlement and of nearly every public 
movement now a days, is to make better 
citizens. The change of attitude in the 
libraries and the librarians is most no- 


- ticeable along this line and is part of the 


modern movement for united social ef- 


Our home life both in the country and 
city has changed. It is no longer the 
ysual thing for the whole family to 
spend the evening at home. If boys and 
girls must go away from home, espe- 
tially the less well to do homes, let us 


‘make the library so attractive that they 


will go there. The problem of discipline 
in a settlement library is always a ser- 
jous one. So many children come only 
for a comfortable or pleasant place to 
spend the evening; the home is probably 
erowded, without warmth or cheer. The 
librarian who can interest them in 
If they 
will not read the best books at first give 
them second best. I feel that any read- 
ing habit is better than none at all, and 
that better ones are often a matter of 
evolution. 

Books in a settlement library get 
soiled and dirty, are often abused and 
must be constantly renewed and re- 
placed. This is unfortunate but books 
are made to be read and learning to 
eate for books properly may be also a 
matter of evolution. 


The Apprentice Class in the Small Li- 
brary.* 


BY MISS MIRIAM B. WHARTON, LIBRARIAN, 
BURLINGTON PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

In considering the apprentice class 
today it is in its relation to those li- 
braries having a staff of from four to 
twelve members, annually circulating 
from seventy-five to one hundred and 
fifty thousand volumes. Smaller li- 
braries rarely have an apprentice class, 
and when they do,-the apprentice is 
taught in the quickest way possible to 
be as valuable as she may and then 
teaching is discontinued; while the 
very largest libraries solve the problem 
in various ways—but to the relatively 
smali library the question comes,—are 
we or are we not to have an apprentice 
class? 

From a number of letters sent to the 
representative libraries of the state, the 
following conditions are found to exist: 
previous education required ranges 
from high school to college training, the 
majority requiring high school educa- 
tion and an entrance examination; the 
length of the training varies from eleven 
months, four hours daily, to three 
months, four hours daily, the majority 
requiring about eight months, half time; 
in the subjects taught many of the li- 
braries seem to teach library science 
from the rudiments of desk work to the 
difficulties of cataloguing, by way of 
classification and _  subject-heading — 
some even giving full measure in refer- 
ence work. 

As to the benefit to the apprentice, 
the libraries agree that with few excep- 
tions she obtains a consequent library 
position either in her own library or 
through further training in a library 
school. The library’s benefit is more 
doubtful; the assistants appointed from 
the apprentices are usually for those 
positions which do not require a knowl- 
edge of cataloguing rules or of refer- 
ence books beyond the more common dic- 
tionaries. cyclopedias, etc., and further- 
a ag at Nevada meeting, I. L. A., October 











more, a large proportion of the best ap- 
prentices go on to library schools, and 
from there to other libraries, leaving the 
home library no richer in assistants or 
substitutes than before the time spent in 
training. From the letters received, a 
number of the libraries have given up 
the apprentice class, and from my own 
experience I believe it does not pay the 
library. 

But we still face a problem. We may, 
and often do, need untrained assistants 
for the minor positions on our staff (it 
is perhaps only in our dreams that we 
fill all positions with library school 
graduates), bright, interested and per- 
sonally fitted assistants, sufficiently 
trained for the mechanital work of the 
library; a second demand comes from 
the ‘girls going to library school, who 
want some previous library experience. 
Can we find for these two classes of 
girls some simpler and more satisfactory 
method of training than that which has 
been tried in the past? 


From answers to letters sent to the 
library schools of the country the fol- 
lowing information was gathered 2s to 
what should constitute previous library 
experience for fhe library school stu- 
dent. With one exception the schools, 
though they do not demand it as an en- 
trance requirement, prefer that their 
students should have experience in li- 
brary work of the right kind before 
eoming to library schools. The schools 
agree that this work should be such as 
will give the student an intelligent idea 
of classification, the catalogue, the shelf- 
list, aecession book and desk work in 
general, while some feel that the student 
should have some knowledge of the com- 
mon reference books and work with the 
public. Two schools feel that some 
previous library work is of such value 
to the student that their course is pre- 
faced by from two weeks to, one month’s 
experience in libraries selected by the 
school. No doubt the time will come 
when all the schools will have similar 
arrangements and thus insure uniform 
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training, but at present 
throughout the country are 
give this experience. 


If a library should in one case. 
tempt to train assistants for its 
minor positions, and in the other @ 
attempt to train library school 
cants, it should receive some compep, 
tion in return. This compensation 
not consist of exacting payment dom 
the time of training as in the p ; 
work accomplished then. unless 
the strictest supervision, is ungat 
tory ; but should come after the trains 
is finished, and it should consist of ha ' 
ing the apprentice give to the libp 
time equivalent to that spent in traj 
ing, thus insuring the undivided ¢j 
an assistant fitted for certain g deal 
work and reacting to the apprentices @ 
further valuable experience, whether sh ‘ 
is to have a position in her own ]ibpap 
or is going to library school. As to th 
length of time spent in the trainig | 
am sure you will agree that give 
bright girl with the required p 
education (and we should accept only 
those who have at least a high 
training and by an entrance test 
that they have continued that edueatim: 
by reading and observation) she will te 
able in three months half time, by gig 
ing only such time to the actual 
of the library as will prove necessary 
to make her training applicable, | : 
study those library subjects which W 
fit her for the minor positions in” 
libraries; then if this girl goes to ak j 
brary school her apprenticeship “9 
throw light,’’ as one of the directors & 
pressed it, ‘‘on all her subsequent 
brary course.’’ Finally, by spe 
three months half time in the library 
payment for her training, she will ¢ m 
plete her six months well started on} et 


way to professional librarianship, hi 
ing paid in full for what she has 
ceived. For the subjects taught, 
brief outline of what seems necessary 

given below: mh 


“First week: handwriting, classifica- 
, (study of system used). 
send week: handwriting, classifica- 
yevision of shelves (this proves 
vet useful in enlarging the student’s 
sdge of books). 

“week: handwriting, classifica- 
fon, shelves, arrangement of circula- 
tion, preparation of new books. 
= week: handwriting, shelves, 
greulation, rules of the library, putting 


bool 
itth week: shelves, circulation, 
hooks, explanation of catalog, practice 
using it. 

' week: shelves, books, accession 

shelf-list, inventory. | 

Paevcath week: shelves, books, desk- 
charging system. 
Righth week : desk work, mail, re- 
serves, overdues. 
Ninth week: desk, 


reference books. 
Tenth week: desk, reference books. 


Eleventh week, twelfth week: chil- 


dren’s department. 
‘Second three months spent between 


the various departments. 


mail, mending, 





echnical Books for Public Libraries. 


py MISS VINA E. CLARK, LIBRARIAN IOWA 
STATE COLLEGE, AMEs. 

If statistics are correct, and now and 
then they are, the agricultural popula- 
tion of Iowa is decreasing while the in- 
dustrial population is increasing. 

However that may be, it is certain 
that public libraries are asking for titles 
of technical books to meet a certain de- 
mand, and if the manufacturing indus- 
tries of the state increase the demand 
for technical books will probably keep 
pace with them. 

A periodical (or periodicals) is likely 
to be the first thing of a technical na- 
ture supplied in a public library, and 
many libraries now have Popular Me- 
chanies and Technical World in their 
reading rooms. These are good, are not 
too technical and are rather inexpensive. 
costing $1.50 a year each. If a library 
can afford a more expensive periodical 


The Engineering Magazine with its in- 
dex to engineering literature is excel- 
ent. This costs $3.00 a year. 

The Engineering Index is a useful 
work, as it indexes severa! hundred 
technical periodicals under the specific - 
head of the character or subject of the 
article. The annual volumes of this are 
$2.00, and it is published by The Engin- 
eering Magazine. 

The little technical pocket books are 
valuable for any library. They furnish 
tables, formulas, rules and so on, and 
may be had for most of the divisions of 
engineering. 

Trautwine’s pocket-book for civil 
engineers will tell you how large a tim- 
ber will carry a certain weight, how 
large a pipe you should have for a cer- 
tain flow of water, ete. The 19th edi- 
tion of this was published by Wiley in 
1909 and costs $5.00. 

Kent’s Mechanical Engineer’s pocket- 


- beok ($5, 8th ed., ’10, Wiley), Standard 


Handbook for Electrical Engineers ($4, 
McGraw) and Foster’s Electrical Eng- 
ineer’s pocket-book ($5, 6th ed., 710, 
Van Nostrand) are all good. 

Allied to these is Gillette’s Handbook 
of cost data ($5, 2d ed. °10, M. C. 
Clark). This gives estimates for all 
sorts of construction work. 

An excellent book on electricity is 
Lodge’s Mcdern Views of Electricity 
($1.40, ’02, Maemillan), and Jackson 
and Jackson’s Elementary Book on 
Electricity and Magnetism and Their 
Applications is good, also. ($1.40, ’02, 


-Maemillan. ) 


A small but useful book is Ball’s Law 
affecting engineers. This gives a con- 
cise statement of the powers and duties 
of an engineer as between employer and 
contractor, as arbitrator and as expert 
witness; together with an outline of the 
law relating to engineering contracts 
and an appendix of forms of contract 
with explanatory notes. ($3.50, 10, 
Van Nostrand.) 

The new edition of Workshop re- 
ceipts for the use of the manufacturer, 








mechanic and scientific amateur is the 
best and most scientific in this line. (4 
v., $1.50 each, 710, Spon. 

The Scientific American Cyclopaedia 
of receipts, notes and queries, The Sci- 
entific American Book of Formulas ($5, 
"11, Munn) and the Scientific American 
Reference book ($1.50, ’13, Munn) are 
all useful. " 

The International Library of Tech- 
nology published by the International 
Correspondence School is expensive, but 
it covers such a wide range of subjects 
that it should prove valuable in any 
reference room. Some of the subjects 
treated in this work are lathe work, ma- 
chine moulding, wood working, hydraul- 
ies, strength of materials, dynamo de- 
sign, steam- engines, electricity and 
magnetism, telegraphy, telephony, navi- 
gation, masonry, plumbing and gas fit- 
ting, railroad location, ete. 

The American Correspondence School 
has published several technical cyclo- 
pedias, also. The Cyclopedia of applied 
electricity is a practical guide for elec- 
tricians, mechanics, engineers, telegraph 
and telephone operators and all others 
interested in electricity. 

The Cyclopedia of civil engineering 
is a general reference work on survey- 
ing, railroad construction and engineer- 
ing, structural engineering, masonry 
and reinforced concrete, highway con- 
struction. hydraulic engineering and 
other civil engineering subjects. 

The Cyclopedia of heating, plumbing 
and sanitation treats of sewers, drains, 
heating, ventilation, steam fitting and 
so on. 

In this series are the Cyclopedia of 
mechanical engineering and railroad 
engineering. Most of these sets may be 
bought through second-hand dealers for 
a reasonable price. 

There is a set of books treating eng- 
ineering subjects somewhat popularly, 
but they are good nevertheless. I refer 
to what might be called the Romance 
series. The ‘‘Romance of Modern Eng- 
ineering’’ has interesting descriptions 
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in non-technical language of the 
dam, Panama canal, Tower } 
Brooklyn bridge, Trans- Siberia 
way, Niagara Falls Power Gg 
ete. Another, the ‘‘Romanee ft 
ern Locomotion,’’ describes the x 
development of railroad systems 
parts of the world. The ‘‘Roman 
Modern Invention’’ containg 
tions of wireless telegraphy, li 
modern artillery, submarines, 
and so on. 
Many laymen will be intereste 
such books as Collins’ Manual of 
less Telegraphy ($1.50, ’09, Wiley): 
Pierce’s Principles of Wireless 4 
raphy ($3, ’10, MeGraw). . 
Now that the Panama canal ig] 
so much written and talked 
following books on that subject » 
be worth having: a 
Cornish, Panama Canal and Its Mf 
ers, $1.50, ’09, Little. 
Johnson, Four Centuries of the P 
ama Canal, $3, Holt. : 
Burr, Ancient and Modern E 
ing and the Panama Canal, “<7 
Wiley. 
Barrett, Panama Canal, $1.00, 
American Union, 1913. ay 
As aviation is a live subject, : 
more of the following books ought) 
prove a good investment for a libr 
Lougheed, Vehicles of the Air, § 
2nd ed., Riley & Brit. & 
Hildebrandt, Airships, Past and Pr Tes 
ent, tr. by Story, $3.50, ’08, Van Net 
Morgan. How to Build a 20-5 t Bi 
Plane Glider, .50, Spon. 
Maxim, Artificial and Ne 
$1.75, 08, Macmillan. 
Brewer, Art of Aviation; a 
upon Aeroplanes and Their 
with Notes upon Propellers, $3.50, I 
McGraw. 4 
Industrial biography is de . 
a place in a general libraxyia 
Lives of the Engineers being goodm 
biography of the older engineers, a 
the lives of such men as Edison, ¢ ; 
mick, Sir Henry Bessemer. and 
for later times. 
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News oi the State | w | 


ay 1.— The dedication of the 

a Carnegie library building was held 
wsamber ard. Exercises which were 
iid in the building consisted of a brief 
Jk by the President of the Library 
E. S. VanGorder, and an ad- 
dress by the Secretary of the Library 

ission, Miss Tyler. The building 
“ost $10,000.00, and has the usual floor 
gmngement. For many years the Co- 
jambia Club has maintained a library 
jn Audubon and a collection of about 

yolumes was turned over to the 
yew library. The old building, which 
was paid for through the efforts of this 

(lub was also turned over to the new 
library. The zeal and persistence with 
ghich the women of the Columbia Club, 
led by Mrs. John A. Nash, worked for 
this library is well known to the club 
women of Iowa, and has been an incen- 
tive to other towns. The new library 
was organized by Miss Reba Davis of 
the Library Commission staff. Mrs. L. 
V. Delahoyde is the librarian. 

A number of gifts have been made 
to the new library, among which is a 
Copley print of Abbey’s ‘‘Oath of 
Knighthood,’’ one of his Holy Grail 
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About 200 volumes in the Danish 
language, belonging to the Danish 
Brotherhood, have been turned over to 
thenew public library, and a few books 
in this language will be added from 
time to time. 

Cedar Falls—Teachers’ College. A 
children’s model library was opened in 
the State Teachers’ College during the 
past winter, by the librarian, Miss Dun- 
ham, in connection with the practical 
training of the teachers in the actual 
work with the children in directing 
their reading, ete. The equipment is 
modern and the books carefully se- 
leeted and graded. 

Cedar Rapids The public library 
has been re-decorated, under the diree- 











tion of Miss Grattan, and presents a_ ing from Mr. Andrew Carnegie to cost 
13 : 


very attractive appearance in the soft 
neutral shades. 

Clarinda. Miss Ruth Knowlton, 
who has been the librarian of the Cla- 
rinda Public Library for the past two 
years, has resigned her position and ex- 
pects to rest at her home in Wisconsin 
for a time, before accepting another po- 
sition. Miss Knowlton has been much 
interested in the rural extension work 
and in the work with children, and her 
resignation was reluctantly accepted by 
the trustees. Miss Mary -Rains will 
serve as acting librarian until a new 
librarian is elected. 

Recently the Current Events Club 
presented a handsome clock to the li- 
brary, it being modeled after the grand- 
father’s clock of several generations ago. 

Clarion.—The resignation of Mrs. G. 
T. Eldridge as librarian of the Publie 
Library, has been reluctantly accepted. 
Mrs. Eldridge had been the efficient 
and obliging librarian ever since the li- 
brary was established. Mrs. Anna 
Nagle has been elected as her successor. 

Colfax.—As one of the founders of 
the Colfax Publie Library and a trustee 
since its organization, Mrs. Eleanor J. 
Hawk had served continuously as Sec- 
retary of the Board; her death, there- 
fore, on February 27th, is keenly felt 
by all connected with the library. One 
of her last acts was the selection of 
the furniture and equipment of the new 
Carnegie Library building in which she 
took great interest and pride. Mrs. 
Hawk was a public spirited citizen, ac- 
tive in all good work, and was well 
known throughout the state as Presi- 
dent of the W. R. C., and also in East- 
ern Star work. 

Corning.—A library benefit by the 
P. E. O. Society, netted a considerable 
amount for the book fund of the li- 
brary. The chief feature was an ad- 
dress by Mrs. C. E. Okey, one of the li- 
brary trustees, on the Panama Canal, 
and what she saw there on a recent trip. 
There were several musical numbers. 

Cresco.—The offer of a library build- 














$10,000, has been secured by a commit- 
tee from thé Commercial Club, and the 
City Council has agreed to the condi- 
tions of the gift. The Library Board 
has appointed a Building Committee 
and has asked the Commercial Club to 
appoint a committee to co-operate with 
them. The plans for the building are 
being prepared by J. A. Howe. 

Dubuque.—The Carnegie-Stout Pub- 
lic Library of Dubuque suffered.a great 
loss in the death of Judge B. W. Lacy, 
one of the library trustees who had 
‘been on the Board since its organiza- 
tion. He was active in organizing the 
Young Men’s Library, which preceded 
the present institution. 

At a meeting of the Library Board 
September 30th resolutions were 
adopted expressing the high esteem in 
which Judge Lacy was held as a citizen 
and a man of culture, and as a lifelong 
friend of the library. 

Judge Lacy’s will provided a bequest 
of $1,000.00 for the library to the wel- 
fare of which he had been so devoted. 
It is fitting that the Mayor and City 
Council should have elected his son 
Frank R..Lacy to fill the vacaney on 
the Board. 

Dunlap.—The new Carnegie library 
building was occupied in the fall with- 
out any dedicatory exercises. The 
building cost $10,000.00. 

Emmetsburg.—The library building 
erected by Mr. Carnegie was dedicated 
December 13, 1912. The exercises were 
held in the Court House. A sketch of 
the library movement in Emmetsburg 
was given by L. H. Mayne, President of 
the Board, and the presentation, by 
representatives of various organiza- 
tions, of the furniture and equipment 
donated by the Civie Association, P. E. 
O.. Friday Club, and Woman’s Club 
followed; and also a flag by the W. R. 
C. In-addition to these organizations, 
Capt. and Mrs. E. B. Soper furnished 
the reference room and Miss Watson # 
large copy of King Arthur and _ the 
Round Table. The prineipal address 
was made by Senator Francis of Spirit 
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Lake. Miss Tyler, of the Library Com. 
mission, extended congratulations any 
discussed the practical benefits of 5% 
brary. The building cost $104 
and the building committee gaye 
time and careful thought to details , 
plans and finishing. sd 
Fort Dodge.— The resignation “3 
Miss Sabra L. Nason, as librarian of 
the Ft. Dodge Public Library, Was ag. 
cepted at the January meeting of the 
Library Board. Miss Nason ° was a. 
tive in relating the library to 
civic and humanitarian interest of the | 
city and has co-operated with 
movement for the betterment of 
Dodge. The book collection hag beg 
strengthened and some _ interest has 
been aroused in township extension 
Miss Catherine Alexander’s resignation 
as an assistant was accepted at the 
same time. 


Grinnell.—Miss Stella L. Wiley, who 
has ‘been librarian of the Stuart Publie 
Library for three years has resigned the 
position to accept a similar one at Hik 
bing, Minn. Miss Lillian M. Guinn, 
formerly of the Marshalltown Public 
Library, but for the past two years ag 
sociated with the State University ii- 
brary of Louisiana, was elected her sue. 
cessor and took up her work in Decem. 
ber. Miss Guinn attended the Tinos 
Library School. 


Grundy Center.—The new li 
building erected by a gift of $6,000.00 
from Mr. Andrew Carnegie was 0 
November 6, 1912, for the cireulation 
of books. A subscription library had 
existed in Grundy Center for about i? 
years, through the efforts of the W.@ 
T. U., and was located in the baseme 
of the Court House. A few faithii 
women gradually built up the collection 
of books, chief among these being Mrs 
Stella G. Sargent and her daughter who 
served as librarians many years, 
out any compensation. A tax was voted 
in 1910, so that the conditions of Mr 
Carnegie regarding the gift of a built 
ing could be met. A lot was bought 
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iption, and after considerable de- 
ding plans and construction, 
attractive little building is now 
eted and occupied. The old W. 
¢. T. U. library, consisting of 1,500 vol- 
was turned over to the new li- 
prary and a large number of additional 
volumes were purchased. — Mrs. Maude 
[, Murray was elected librarian, and 
nt some time in the Davenport Pub- 
lie Library before assuming her new 
duties. Miss Goetzman, the Organizer 
for the State Library Commission, 
nt two weeks in preparing the books 
for circulation. 

Iowa City —The Public Library sus- 
tained a serious loss in the death, No- 
vember 30th, of George Hummer, for 
15 years one of the library trustees and 
for 10 years President of the Library 
Board. Mr. Hummer had been keenly 
interested in the welfare of the Iowa 
City Library and in library progress 
generally. At the meeting of the Li- 
prary Board in January appreciative 
resolutions regarding Mr. Hummer 
were adopted. Mr. W. J. Welch was 


elected President of the Board to sue- 


ceed Mr. Hummer. Mr. Welch and his 
wife gave to the Library several years 
ago, the Patterson Memorial Library in 
memory of Mrs. Welch’s father, Lem- 
uel B. Patterson. The new member 
of the Library Board is G. F. Huebner. 
Miss Alta Sample, Children’s librarian, 
has resigned to accept the position of 
school librarian at Pasadena, Calif. 

Keokuk.—By the will of Dr. Sara V. 
Gramm, the Public Library was made 
the beneficiary of $10,000 the income to 
be used for the purchase of scientific 
books. The will is however being con- 
tested by the relatives of the deceased 
and it is probable that the case may be 
adjusted before coming to trial. 


Le Mars.—Miss Mae Smith, librarian 
of the Public Library, has been granted 
an extended leave of absence and Miss 
Katherine Dawley of Cedar Rapids has 
been employed as Acting Librarian 
during her absence. 
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Marengo.— Miss Pearl Hamilton, who 
has been the efficient librarian of the 
Public Library since its organization, 
resigned her position in February to 
accept a position on the staff of the 
Des Moines Public Library. Miss Ham- 
ilton attended the Summer Library 
School at the State University. Miss 
Bessie Keil has been elected to the po- 
sition and will attend the Summer 
School. 

Mitchellville—By the provisions of 
the will of Miss Cora V. Pinney, the 
town of Mitchellville was bequeathed 
$500.00 which is to be the nucleus of a 
fund to establish a library and reading 
room for the young people of that 
town. 

Sac City—The building erected for 
the Public Library by Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie at a cost of $10,000 was dedi- 
cated February 24th. An address was 
given by Dr. H. H. Seerley, President 
of the State Teachers’ College, on ‘‘The 
library as a factor in education,’’ and 
Miss Tyler of the Library Commission 
made a congratulatory address. The 
exercises were held in the Christian 
Chureh and were presided over by E. 
L. Ahrens and musie was rendered by 
the High School Glee Club and a violin 
solo by Miss Evelyn Force. The mayor, 
Mr. Orville Lee, made an excellent talk 
in aecepting the building from the 
Building Committee. A large number 
of gifts were acknowledged, a list of 
the donors being read. 

The building is attractive and con- 
venient and the collection of books las 
been gradually growing since the first 
beginning by the women was made 
several years ago before the tax was 
voted.‘ W. J. Dixon, a member of the 
Legislature, is President of the Board 
of Trustees. the other members being 
Mrs. F. W. Loring, Mrs. Z. Fuller, Miss 
Nellie Banes, E. L. Ahrens, Orville Lee, 
KF. N. Bailey. R. L. MeCord and Dr. 
Townsend. Miss Nan Denman is the li- 
brarian. The library was organized by 
Miss Goetzman of the Library Commis- 
sion. 













































































Sioux City.—The new Carnegie li- 
brary building, costing $75,000.00, was 
opened to the public March 6th by a re- 
ception. Members of the City Council 
and Library Board and librarian wel- 
comed the visitors, and members of the 
staff escorted them through the build- 
ing. The Woman’s Club co-operated and 
served refreshments during the even- 
ing and there was music by an orches- 
tra. Over 3,000 people visited the li- 
brary. 

The circulation of books was discon- 
tinued for about weeks during the re- 
moval of the books, (35,000 vols.) from 
the old quarters in the City Hall to the 
new building. Miss Drake assumed her 
duties as librarian in September, 1910, 
and the need of a new building was 
urged by her at once; there was econ- 
siderable delay in securing the definite 
offer from Mr. Carnegie, but work has 
progressed satisfatorily since that time. 
E. L. Tilton of New York was the 
architect. The building is of red brick 
with terra cotta trimming and red tile 
roof. The design is Italian renaissance. 
The lot upon which the building is lo- 
eated is not wholly satisfactory, but it 
is hoped the difficulties in grading may 
be overcome. Miss Drake’s administra- 
tion of the library has been character- 
ized by a spirit of progress and practi- 
eal concern for making the library a 
factor in civie and social betterment. 
The staff has been organized and in- 
creased by trained assistants and the 
tax levy for maintenance almost doub- 
led. 


Miss Drake secured through the 
Swedish consul in November a collec- 
tion of Swedish books, sent out by an 
organization fostered by the late King 
of Sweden for supplying books in their 
native language for Swedish settlers in 
foreign lands. The collection consists 
of 50 volumes which may be exchanged 
later for a similar collection. 


Spirit Lake.—The opening of the new 
Carnegie library was celebrated ‘by a 
program given on the evening of Sep- 


tember 24th in the 
Church. The history of the libra 
given by Miss Minnie E. he 
brarian. Hon. L. E. Francis gp 
**Books,’’ and his pleasure jy 4 
Miss Tyler gave the congratulate 
dress on behalf of the State Ty 
rr men The dedicatory gad 
n ‘Essential Elements of Chapa 
was given by Judge A. D. Bailie - 
sic was furnished by the men’s, 
and a solo by Miss Jean Patte 
building cost $10,000 and has pre 
for the usual activities of a library 
for shelving a much larger eollee 
of books than is yet in the librar ye 
Tipton.—A bazaar was held 
book fund of the Public Libe 
March by the Woman’s Club, andy 
ted about $200.00. This will be jem 
chiefly for the purchase of ehj 
books. 


Responsibility as to Children’s 

The continued interest in ther 
of children has been evident in 
the libraries of the state duping 
year, and the Library Commission 
able to secure a brief engagemt ont 
Edna Lyman Scott, the advisory 
dren’s librarian in the early W 
Mrs. Scott gave her stimulating 
on ‘‘Society’s Responsibility for’ 
Young People Read’’ for the lik - 
New Hampton, Marion, Villisea ang 
dar Rapids. This lecture is e 
helpful and stimulating to teache 
parents. 

At Marion the lecture arous 
in the subject on the part o 
women to such an extent that t 
Federation of Women’s Clubs 
spend $50.00 for the purchase of% 
dren’s books for the public library 

No phase of the extension work 
Library Commission has shown 17 
practical results than that of } 
man-Seott, during the brief period 
year which she could spend in ff 
as Advisory Children’s librarian, 7 
with reluctance that this work mu 
suspended. 












